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the most part, agree substantially with conclusions reached by the re- 
viewer after further study subsequent to the publication of his own 
England and the French Revolution. 

The last two chapters in the book on the Revolution's Secondary Ef- 
fects, in which the author makes an excursion into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are based on less extensive study and are accordingly less substan- 
tial. Perhaps in a less troublous time he might have pursued his 
investigation into this wider field; in that case, with the perception of 
the social forces at work in those years which this book reveals, he 
would have contributed materially toward an understanding of the early 
history of English democracy. Had Mr. Brown lived to edit the book 
himself, he would probably have remedied some deficiencies in the foot- 
notes, though they are not serious faults. He might also have become 
more critical of some of his authorities and so have changed certain 
details. But, all in all, the work of the editors is creditably done. 

One cannot help a final word of regret that a career so promising as 
this book and the memoir of his life by Gilbert Murray, which it con- 
tains, indicate Mr. Brown's to have been was cut short in its beginning. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

The Deeper Causes of the War. By Emile Hovelaque. Trans- 
lated by the Author. With an Introduction by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1916. Pp. 
158. $1.25.) 

The Evolution of Prussia: the Making of an Empire. By J. A. R. 

Marriott and C. Grant Robertson. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press. 1917. Pp. 459. $1.75.) 

So long as historians seek to explain the present as the outcome of 
the past, they are bound to read the past in the light of the present. This 
means continual reinterpretation, and sometimes a return to an older 
interpretation. Until the last century, many Prussians and nearly all 
other Germans regarded the expansion of Prussia simply as the result 
of superior energy and greater unscrupulousness in the struggle of 
rival dynasties for land and power. Early in the nineteenth century, 
Prussian historians developed the theory of a more or less unconscious 
but very real purpose running through the aggrandizement of their 
monarchy: the protection of Germany against foreign conquest and 
rule. There were indeed Germans who preferred foreign rule to that 
of Prussia, who found the little finger of the Hohenzollerns heavier 
than the loins of Danish or French rulers; but in the revival of Ger- 
man national sentiment during the Napoleonic wars, many non-Prussian 
Germans began to regard Prussia as the rock on which a united Ger- 
many was to be built. After 1871, many foreign historians accepted the 
Prussian view : the entire history of Prussia was to be regarded, in the 
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light of German unity, as a process by which Prussia had earned the 
right to organize and control Germany. 

With the development of German aspirations for world-power, sup- 
ported by the pseudo-Darwinian theory that the relation of nations to 
each other was to be regarded as a struggle for survival, the older in- 
terpretation of Prussian history was bound to reappear. The outbreak 
of the World War gave it general acceptance, at least outside of Ger- 
many. In the first part of M. Hovelaque's little book, this reinterpre- 
tation of Prussian history is developed with the remorseless consequence 
of a mathematical demonstration. Prussia's exposed situation required, 
from the outset, constant preparation for war. Because of the poverty 
of its soil and its heterogeneous population, such preparation necessi- 
tated a high economic efficiency and an iron discipline. These " fatali- 
ties of formation and development . . . predestined Prussia, like a can- 
cerous growth, to spread ever wider . . . her encroaching cells, and . . . 
condemn her to unceasing aggression or annihilation" (p. 14). "The 
inspiration of a providential mission other than its own aggrandizement 
came to it from without. Germany, mother of philosophies and mysti- 
cisms, begot the theories of German unity, of conquest ... of the infinite 
superiority of the Teutonic blood, and of the duties and monstrous rights 
which. this superiority confers" (pp. 43, 44). 

The second part of M. Hovelaque's book deals with German hatred 
of England and German theories regarding England. In refuting these 
theories, he pays an eloquent tribute to the English people and to the 
idealism which, in his opinion, inspires British imperialism (pp. 147-158). 

The author has translated his book into English which is not only 
clear and strong, but also idiomatic. The only Gallicism the reviewer 
has noted is "dissimulating" for "concealing" (p. 35). 

In The Evolution of Prussia the same general view is implicit. The 
Great Elector and Frederick II., Stein, Hardenberg, and Bismarck are 
depicted as primarily concerned with the maintenance and expansion of 
Prussian power. The authors recognize, however, that all these men 
were, actuated by a strong and controlling sense of duty. To them 
political morality was " a higher and more binding morality . . . inde- 
pendent of and superior to social morality and the canons of individual 
and private conduct" (p. 24). The treatment of Prussian history by 
these English writers is not only objective, it is also sympathetic. 
When we consider that this book, although probably written, for the 
most part, before the war, was prepared for publication in the autumn 
of 191 5, its fairness and the restraint with which it is written are 
remarkable. 

This volume meets a real need, because it is the only book in English 
that covers the rise and development of Brandenburg-Prussia and the 
Prussianization of Germany under the Hohenzollern dynasty, and be- 
cause, on the whole, the work is well done. To treat the period prior 
to 1618 in thirty-four pages, and to show, in this limited space, how the 
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scattered territories ruled by the Great Elector were acquired by the 
dynasty, is not easy; but the narrative would be clearer if the material 
were better arranged. From 1618 on, however, the story becomes clear 
and is told in a readable and interesting way. 

The absence of references makes it difficult to control questionable 
statements. In the account of the Spanish candidacy which led to the 
Franco-Prussian War, we are told that in July, 1870, King William 
" secretly counselled the withdrawal " of Prince Leopold's candidacy 
(p- 363). It seems clear that the king was originally opposed to the 
candidacy; but it is known that in June, 1870, he was persuaded by 
Bismarck to approve it. That after this he should have endeavored to 
thwart his chancellor's policy " secretly " seems out of keeping with all 
we know of the king's character and of his treatment of his ministers. 
In Mr. Grant Robertson's biography of Bismarck, published during the 
present year, no such statement is made, although the episode is treated 
more fully than in the book under review. 

In an otherwise unexceptionable analysis of the German imperial 
constitution (pp. 372-376), it is stated that in the field of administration 
the central authority was conspicuously weak. This judgment seems to 
be based on the fact that the empire relied for the execution of its 
policies mainly on state officials. In spite of this, however, the federal 
council and the imperial chancellery seem to have been able to secure 
effective execution of their ordinances and decrees. 

By some inexplicable inadvertence, the non-renewal of the " rein- 
surance treaty " of 1884, which on page 407 is correctly stated to have 
occurred after Bismarck's retirement in 1890, is placed, on page 431, 
after the Japano-Chinese War, in 1896. 

The history closes with Bismarck's dismissal, but an "epilogue" 
deals briefly with the course of events from 1890 to 1914. One passage 
deserves to be quoted. After speaking of the remarkable firmness with 
which Bismarck "imposed limits on himself", the authors say: 

In the list of his defects, crimes, or blunders, megalomania cannot 
fairly be placed. The intoxication of success, the fever of nationalist 
pride, never mastered his head. One of the most passionate of men, he 
was one of the coolest and most calculating of statesmen. . . . Modern 
Germany has been too apt to forget that ' Realpolitik ' — a policy based 
on reality — and the ' Realpolitiker ' — the statesman of ' reality ' — were 
not discoveries of the generation after 1890. The names of Frederick 
and Bismarck have been invoked as the founders of a school, which 
they would have probably pointed out blundered in making a picture 
from the dreams of ambition and calling it a reality (pp. 425-426). 

Munroe Smith. 



